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SAILOR'S GRAVSYARD 


CAPE COD AND SOME OF ITS SHIPWRECKS 
by Edwin N, Rich 


Probably no section of the Atlantic Coast of the United States was more dreaded 
by the sailor and ship owner in the past than that of Cape Cod. 


te History abounds with many records of this section of the coast; first called 
i by the Indians Pamet, it has been known as the "Cape of Many Names", Captain John 
3 Smith named it Cape James in honor of his king, end also Sickel Cape. In 1602 


An & Captain Gosnold reported it as "Cape Cod" for the amount of cod fish in the bay. 
Governor Winthrop refers to it in some instances as Cape Bevechier, while the 
aig Spaniard Estaban Gonez named it Cabo de Arenas (Sandy Cape) about 1527. In 1570 


jeer Sigurd Stephanus, an Icelander, called it Vineland on a chart made by him. By the 
French it was known as Cape Blanco from its white sand dunes while Chatham Bars re- 
ceived the name of Cape Malebarre (bad bar) from the early Dutch and French due to 
the numerous ships wrecked at that location, It was here that Samuel de Champlain 
was almost wrecked in 1606, 


Pe The settlement of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Massachusetts, instead of on the 
a Jersey coast or Northern Virginia is due to this same Chatham Bars as Captain Jones 
a of the Mayflower refused to proceed further south when he encountered this bar in 


November, 1620, and returned to what is now Provincetown, There are rumors that 
Robert Rich, Harl of Warwick, "arranged" with Captain Jones for this change before 
the sailing of the Nayflower as he wished to develop his lands in New England, 


To narrate the story of the many wrecks on this part of the coast would require 
volumes . Part of the wrecks up to 1898 are, however, shown on tho map accompanying 
ii this article, This was secured through the cooperation of Mrs, Warren =, Burgess 
iis ; of East Brewster, and Mr. Henry K. Cummings of Orleans, Mass., and was published in 
the Boston Globe on February 7th, 1897. 


j Some of the most famous are listed bclow: 


The English Sp2rrow Hawk wrecked in1627. This was located in May, 1863, when 
uncovered hy a severe storm, She was wrecked near the boundary of Eastham and 
= Orleans and her remains are now in the Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass,, together with 
a photo of the reconstructed ship model of it made by our Harry Hamilton, She is 
the oldest ship existing in this country. 


The Pirate ship, WHIDAH, commanded by Sam Bellamy, was wrecked on April, 1717, 
off the shore near South Wellfleet, Mass, The survivors were taken to Boston and 
hanged, 
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Be KEY TO 151. WRECKS ALONG 40 MILES OF CAPE COD SHORE. 


The above map shows only a part of the marine disasters which have occurred between Chatham and Race Point since 1873. Could 


Poist to Chatham. 


1—Schooner Henry A. Paall. 
2—Sechoomer Jobn mimeli Jr. 
8— Bark Giovanni. 

4— Bark Frans. 


7i1—Sehooner Henry 
7$—Se) coger Maries Dra 
Schoneer mg K. 
80—Schouner Carrte W 


6—Schoemer Magcie A. Ftek 81—Schooner J. H. Eells. 
Druid. —Schooner Edith B. Coombe. 
7—Seboouer Georse H. Squires 8&3 —Schooner ‘liver Ames. 


8-yBchooner 

9—Sehooner Wiliicm B. Datsiey. 
10—Sehooper Francis Hatch. 
11—Schooger Miles Standish. 
12—Schooner Pow-Wow. 
13—8chocaer Addie P. Avery. 
14—fichouner Sea Lion. 
15—Schooner J. G. Rabcork. . 
16—Kehooner Granite State. 
17—S&chooner American Chief. 
1 hooner Harwood. 
19—Gart Fram 
20—-Schooner General Scott. 
21—Rrig Persis Hiackler. 
22—shoener L.. faow. 
3—Schocper Anna Irice. 
2+—Sehooner Sarah J. Fort. 
®chooper Marshal] Perrin. 
26—Scbooner Carl D. Lothrop. 
27—Schooner Albert W. sunith. 
2n—Schooner Ee Sweet. 
sebooner Jehn L. Merrill 
Sloop C. E. Trumbull. 
81—Schooner Fdmand. 
22—Schooner Alfred Kean. 
Barkentins F. A. Willer. 
84— Schooner City of Anucusts. 
33— Brig Ciara J. Adams. 
3&—Steamer A. H. Glover. 
J. A. Hatfield. 
838—Schouner A. F. Ames. 


39—Schooner Fawn 
40—Schooaner (lara Jane. 
41—Schbooner Oliver 
42—SKcbooner Pallas. 

43—Bark Frede-icke. 
44—Schooner Providence 
45—Sebooner Albert H. Cross. 
46—S-Loonuer Mary Riley. 
47—Schouper Arnia. 
48—Sch-ooner Effort. 

40—S«!, wner Amazon 

50—S& -hooner Williaw H. Maillier. 
$1—Schooner Viking. 
&2—Schooner Robert B. Smith. 
83—Schconer Commander. 
Calria P. Harris. 


53—Schoom r Catrie M. Richardson. 


86— Schooner Paurcbita. 
57—Schooner J. W. Camphell. 
58 —Schooner Eddie Pierce. 
54—Schooner Mary Duane. 
40—Schoon.: B. Hashina. 


Bark Francisco. 
€3—Schooper Magete and Lillr. 
64—Schooner Grecian. 
@.—Schvoner Raymond T. Maall. 
—Schouner Perseveran~. 
67—Schooner Sarab Godfrey. 
Levanter. 
Lookout. 


Nimble. rJot H. Jacigecn. 
7)—Schoruer Lexington. 147--Reh: r Baller. 
72 «mer Suphie Gar we Srtt 

149 Cempbdell. 


2—S.yooner Laura 
beoner Hannah FE. Sbuber?. 
Emily T. Sheldon. 
*6—Scheomer R. F. Hait. 


S4—Ste Wergeland. 

S— Bark Zulma. 

86—S-hooper Cyrus 
S7 hooner 


91—Schoceer C. E. Schmidt. 
92—Schoveer E. H. Weaver. 
98—Schoooer Riral. 
®4—Schooner Ply mouth Rock. 
95—S-booner Leonesse. 

Scbouper Etbel Swift. 

27 Anna E. Ketehum. 
Schooner American Gloyds. 
Schooner Lanie Cobb. 
190—Schooner Susan R. Stome. 
101— Schooner John H. McManus. 
102—Schooner Annie F. Contea. 
James Drinan. 
1U%,—Schooner Aldie Hodgmaa. 
108—Schoonmer Ethel Maud. 
107—Schouner Nellie V. Rokes. 
lus— Schooner J. M. Morales. 
38. Siner. 
110— Schooner William Eymerece, 
111—Schooner Sarah Whorf. 
J. P. Wrmar. 
113—Nchtamer Susan Stone. 
114—Schouner Belle 4. 
115—Schooner V 

11¢6—Schuoner Abel W. ker. 
117—Schooner tanvoga. 
118—Schooner SyIvester WhAlea. 
119— Schooner Julia E. Whalea. 
120—Schooner William 
Schoener Kate M. 
Alice Ray 
13 Schooner K. Smalies. 
124—Schoorer George M. Adams. 
13—S.dvooner Thrasber. 

Rark Kate Harding. 
Maps. 
1Z28—S. hoonecr Ralph M. Eatom 
122—Schooner Ester Ward. 
130—Sc-booner Welcome. 
131—Schooner W. O'Hare. 
132—Schooner Cricket. 
Marv A. Hood. 
134—Scheoner Cricket. 
123—Scrhooner Lottie B. 
1986—Rebooner Maggie Mitchell 
IRT—Ship Jason 

Schooner Cred and Elmer. 
139% Schooner Fortuna. 

Belowat. 
141—Ncbooner Abden Keene. 
142—Schoomer L. F. Gould. 

S.-hooner Hattie 1. 
L. G. Haward 
143—Schooner Addison Center. 


19)— Schmaer 


15}—Schovaer Degicl B. Foartag. . 


the lost ships along this wreck-strewn beach during the past 20 years be placed end to end, they would form an unbroken bridge from Race ae 
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THE BOSTUN SUNDAY GLOBE-SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 7. 1897 


e THE SAILORS’ GRAVEYARD. 


Forty Miles of Cape Cod Shore, Where Millions of Treasure and 
Thousands of Lives Have Been Swallowed by the Angry 
Sea, and Where 151 Ships Have Gone Down in 24 Years. 
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The H.M.S. SOMERSET was wrecked November 8, 1778, at Peaked Hill Bar between 
Provincetown and Truro, It is rumored that she was driven ashore when chased by a 
French man-of-war, She is the vessel mentioned in Longfellow's Paul Revere's Ride 
and was anchored off Charlestown, Mass,, at that time and was one of those used in 
the bombardment of Charlestown and Bunker Hill, Her crew were taken prisoners and 
sent to Boston, Paul Revere assisted in removing some of her armament which was 

used in the Revolution by Washington's Army, In 1886 the wreck was uncovered by a 


storm and many relics were removed from it before she was again covered by the 
shifting sands, 


The British Bark JASON wrecked at Peaked Hill Bars December 7, 1893, with all 
lost except one man Samuel J. Evans, The remains of the rest of the crew were taken 
to Wellfleet and those not claimed by their relatives were buried in the cemetery 
there, They were C, Anderson, C. Nellson, John %. Owen, F. Hunningson, C. A. 
Gilbraith, A. W. Dawson, Hugh McClean, Peter Black, William Young, John McMillon, 
Mike Mulligan, Antone Sullivan, Murray Cottor and J, O'Leary. The bodies of four 
last named were recovered by relatives, The ship broke in two and was a complete 
wreck in less than 24 hours, 


The steamer PORTLAND was lost off the back shore near Provincetown, 
November 27, 1898, with no survivors, 


The U. S. Submarine S-4 sunk off Wood Hnd Light,Provincetown, with no survivors 
December 17, 1927. 


Often along the shore one will come upon the wreck of some vessel of years gone 
by "washed out" by a severe storm, If one passes the spot a few days later he will 
probably find no trace of it and it may be years before it is again uncovered, 


Few summer visitors can picture the severity of a storm on this portion of the 
coast in the winter with the waves washing over the area where they picknicked or 


can imagine ships breaking up within a stone's throw of the beach with spray rising 
to the top of the dunes, 


To the old time Cape Codder it was no dream, however, with the blast of the 
distress gun, flare of the rocket, or the alarm of the coast patrol man that a "ship 
was ashore", To them it was a reality and after a severe storm had ended there was 
usually a list of missing vessels and friends or relatives, 


With the passing of sail and the advancement of the motor era, together with 
the forming of the Benevolent and Humane Societies, and later by the present Coast 
Guard, there have been fewer wrecks along the Cape, The motor life boats, sea skiffs, 
cruisers, tractors, and sea planes have reduced the loss of property and life there. 
The old white horse drawing the old oar driven life boats on carts to the scene of 
a wreck is no more and many of the intermediate life saving stations have been closed. 
The picturesque life boat and breeches buoy drills are less frequently found by the 
summer visitor at the Capo, . 


In most of the Cape cemeteries monuments will be found with "Lost at Sea" or 
similar inscriptions to keep the generations to come aware of the fate of the "Men 
who went down to the sea in ships", 


Samuel Pepys Diary -- from Harry Erskine -- In the appendix of "Samuel Pepys Diary” 
I came across the following on the SOVERIGN OF THS SEAS, "Built in 1637 of timber 
which had been stripped of its bark while growing in the spring, and not felled till 
the second autumn afterward, Due to this treatment in seasoning her timbers after 
47 years, 'all the ancient timber then remaining in her, it was no easy matter to 
drive a nail into it'", How does this jibe with statements of British Naval histor- 


ian's claim that ships decayed on the stocks before launching due to poor curing of 
timber used? 
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THE EFFECT OF COPPZRING ON V2SSEL'S SPEED 
by William M. Frick 


In case any member has wondered about the effect of copporing on the speed of 
vessels I am taking this chance to quote from Mahan's Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History, 1660-1783, which I have just finished reading. These are the only refer- 
ences I have found in this book on this topic. 


1. In the various movements betweon Admiral De Grasso and Admiral Hood, April 
30, 1781, in the West Indies - "De Grasse could not overtake him, owing to the in- 
ferior speed of his fleet, many of his ships not being coppered, a fact worthy of 
note, as French vessels by model and size were generally faster than the English; 


but this superiority was sacrificed through the delay of the government in adopting 
the new improvement", (Page 384), 


2. Rodney's voyage from England to Gibraltar convoying troops and supplies to 
the beseiged garrison December 1779 - February 1780 against the Spanish - "When the 
Spanish Admiral, Don Juan de Langara, recognized his mistake, he attempted to escape; 
but the English ships were copper-bottomed, and Rodney making the signal for a gen- 
eral chase overtook the enemy, cut in between him and his port, regardless of a blowy 


night, lee shore, and dangerous shoals, and succeeded in capturing the commander-in- 
chief with six ships of the line", (Page 404), 


3. Commodore Johnstone, anchored at Porto Praya, Cape Verde Islands, April 1781, 
on his way to India, was discovered by one of the vessels of the French Admiral 
Suffren, "On the 16th day of April, five days after Johnstone, he made the island 


early in the morning and stood for the anchorage, sending 2 coppered ship to recon- 
noitre", (Page 422). 


4, In the Indian Ocean off Madras on february 17, 1782, the English Admiral 
Hughes and the French Admiral Suffren met in one of their several onsets, "This 
dispersal is said to have been due to the carelessness of the French frigates, which 
did not keep touch of the Unglish. Hughes profited by it, chasing the convoy, know- 
ing that the line-of-battle ships must follow, His copper-bottomed ships came up 

with and captured six of the enemy, five of which were English prizes," (Page 430), 


5. The same opponents met again in the same area on April 12, 1782. "The speed 
of the ships in both squadrons was very unequal: each having some coppered ships and 
some not coppered, Hughes found that his slow sailers could not escape the fastest 
of his enemy." (Page 437). 


6, Back to Rodney and De Grasse on the same day; but on the other side of the 
world in the West Indies, "The greater synced of the French as a body is somewhat 
hard to account for, because, though undoubtedly with far better lines, the practice 
of coppering the bottom had not become so general in France as in England, and among 
the French there were several uncoppered and worm-eaten ships," (Page 4944), 


The following paragraph may help to explain this odd fact which appears to re~ 
fute all the other references, "The better sailing of the French was, however, re- 
marked by the Znglish officers, though the great gain mentioned must have been in 
part owing to Rodney's lying-by, after the action of the 9th, to refit, due to the 
greater injury received by the small body of his vessels which had been warmly en- 
gaged, with greatly superior numbers." Also this area is subject to calms and light 
airs which made steady sailing difficult. 


Since coppering was only 2 sidelight of Mahan's work and mentioned only as exe 
planation or reason for various actions, or lack of action, the appearance of refer- 
ences can be considered as having an important bearing on the situation, Mahan's 

information was secured from actual despatches and previous “%nglish and French his- 
tories in which coppering was mentioned, All the names of all the ships engaged in 
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each action are not listed and to determine whethor or not all ships in each action 
were or were not coppered would be a research in itself, 


Reading strictly from the references it appears that all the ships in the 
Hnglish West Indian squadron were coppered while the French vessels were not. See 
Reference 1, The same applies to the Spanish shins in Reference 2, The first ref- 
erence to a Coppered French ship is in Reference 3 the date being 1781, and the 
squadron of Suffren having just sailod from Brest, Reference 5 mentions that each 
fleet had some coppered and some un-coppered vessels, and the French ships are those 
sane ones mentioned in Reference 3; so it appears there may have been more than one 
coppered ship in Suffren's squadron, It might even be that these were newly cop- 


pered ships. Reference 6 seems to indicate the actual extent of coppering in the 
two navies, 


That coppering was more prevalent in “ngland than in France is specifically 
mentioned, However, captured French ships were used by the English from time to 
time and vice versa, Therefore it is possible that the mixture of coppered and 
un=-coppered ships in the fleets mentioned in Reference 5 could also come about in 
this manner, These captured vessels were re-fitted by each nation; but if the 

French took a coppered “nglish vessel they would be ahead of the game, 


It does seem that the fully coppered fleet though of inferior design was a 
definite match for the un-coppered fleet of suverior design, Furthermore, tactics 
were affected in no small way by the presence of both coppered and un-coppered 
vessels in the same fleet, From these two facts it can be deduced that the innova- 
tion of coppering had a definite effect on naval vessel performance and thus upon 
sea power as a whole, Thus it becomes worthy of mention as one factor in the in- 
fluence of that sea power upon history = Mahan's basic thought. 


It must be remembered that Mahan was concerned with sea power as an influence 
and was not actually concerned with the design of vessels, Chapelle's History of 
ths American Sailing Navy deals with devolopment of ships themselves and these two 


books together form @ solid foundation for any Guild member interested in naval 
vessels, 


Meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of the Nautical Research Guild 


Sealore and historyemaking events of the cra of sail were presented to a well 
attended meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of the Nautical Research Guild when 
they assembled for their quarterly mecting at the Maritime Museum, September 24th, 

Captain Leighton Robinson, newly clected president, gave a salty welcome to 
the members and guests who have an intense and personal interest in all things 
nautical, and who love and value the historic past, and the part they have played 
in it. 

Through informal discussion, many stories of life at sea were vividly told by 
the members who drew from their personal experiences, 

Capt. K. A. Persen who had sailed from his homeport in Norway years ago on the 
former British vessels LOCK CARRON and SCOTTISH LOCHS was presented as a new member, 
Among his reminiscences he told of a very tough experience at Manila when it was 
occupied by the Japanese during three years after Pearl Harbor, Capt. S. J. Harris, 
another new member, told of his carly days in Australia, when sailing coastwise and 
to New Zoaland and Tasmania, Capt. Gus Johnson told an intcresting yarn about his 
codfishing days in the Bering Sea in 1907, His son, Leonard, also a member, is now 
on the Standard Oil Co.'s H.S, COLLIER. 

Two firty-year old paintings of the ferry boats TIBURON and UKIAH were pre-= 
sented to the Museum through the courtesy of Mrs, Mercedes Norby, Napa, California, 
the widow of Capt. John Norby, 

Probably the most interesting discussion of the evening was on the proposed 
landmark for the Drake Plate, Capt. A. S, Oko, Chairman of the "Cruise to Drake's 
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Bay Committee" explained why the proposed landmark to locate the landing of Sir 
Francis Drake should not be placed near or adjacent to Greenbrae in Marin County, 
California, since such a spot in Greenbrae would certainly be misleading and not 

r 3 historically correct, for the plate at a later date was discovered again on a hill 
close to Greenbrae Junction on Highway 101, It was the opinion of Karl Kortun, 
Director of the San Francisco Maritime Museum that a highway sign could be erected 
with the inscription to the effect that farther ahead and following on Sir Francis 
Drake Boulevard, one could reach the historic and real landing place with its 
proper landmark, 

After a thorough discussion the decision was reached that the San Francisco 
Chapter of the Guild would do its utmost to prevent an erroneous placement of a 
landmark of this historical importance. Mr. J. Porter Shaw said that he was ac- 
quainted with the persons who found the Drake's Plate on a ranch on Drake's Bay, 
through them he got all the facts at first hand, and agreed he would be one of the 
committee with Capt. Oko. They were authorized to prepare a letter on the subject 
for presentation to both the California Historical Society and the Marin Historical 
Socicty for the purpose of presenting definite data together with the objections 
of the San Francisco Chapter of the Guild to a landmark being erected at Greenbrae, 
The motion was passed unanimously. 


Foreign Museums «= Aids to Ship Modelers 
By Mehrel Shank 


Great Britain: National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, London, S. E. 10. Director: 
Frank G,%& Carr. Contains complete series of Admiralty draughts of all types of 
ships built in the early 18th Century and down to 1873, numbering nearly 4000, small 
collection of merchant ship draughts of the 19th Century, and a series of plans of 
British Coastal craft in the last days of sail. 


Science Museum, Exhibition Rd., So, Kensington, London, S.W. 7. Director: Dr. H, 
Shaw, Contains an important series of contemporary models of sailing ships-of-war 
of the 17th to 19th Centuries. Official handbooks -- "Sailing Ships", Part I and 
Part II, which can be obtained direct or from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Royal United Service Museum, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. Secretary: EB, Altham,. 
Contains warship models from 16th Century to the present time, 


Belgium: Musee de Marine, Antwerp. Curator: Am, Dermul, Contains many contempor- 
ary models of 18th Century shins, draughts, as well as local types. A handbook is 
published, 


Holland: Maritime Museum "Prins Hendrik" Burg's Jacobplein 8, Rotterdam, Contains 
a collection of about 2,000 ships' draughts, as well as many models of local types. 


Denmark: Handels og Sjofartsmuseet, Kronborg Castle, Elsinore, Director: Mr. K,. 
H. Klem, Collection of contemporary and modern pictures and models, Illustrated 


journal is published annually, and issues of "Publications on Maritime History" 
appear at intervals. 


, Italy: Civic Naval Museum, Genoa, Curator: Professor Carla Mazzarello. Contains 
models of Italian craft, drawin;s and pictures, Catalog is published. 


France: Musee de la Marine, Palais de Chaillot, Paris, Contains the most important 

€ collection of ship models in the world. A very exhaustive series of naval types 
existing at the last stage of the sailing man-of-war era, and a series of unusual 
craft. Catalogs are published, 


All of these museums sell photographs of their exhibits, but prices are con- 
tinually changing, As a rule a photograph about 9" x 12" will cost about 50 cents, 
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SOME COPPERING DETAILS 
FRom THe SHop of Jouwn J. FLYNN, CHICAGO 


Jj Water Line (LwL) 
Row wood - Coat with hot bees wax and 
scrape off excess with piece of wood. 


The above shows copper sheets running up to gore lines, where a new row is 


Started each time. The scale is exaggerated to convey idea. A finish strip of 
copper is shown just above water line (LW.L) 


Below is older type vessel showing extreme upturn of sheets as they approach a 
gore line. Thus the reason for more and closer gore lines insome hulls. 


— 


weter line. Mark with jig 
—— block as shown. Paint above. 


—_— Gore line. Mark as waterline 
Position varies with model. 


Bend over post as shown. 


Cut keel strip gee mark bend 
___to allow for nailing above keel. Fold tabs 
Mark to scale Keel strip goes on first ‘ 


over post. 


Bend tab over 
Mark to scale tabs." 
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COPPERING A HULL 


First prepare a jig to hold a pencil so the lower gore line can be scribed and 

& above it the water line. See the drawing, Sct the model on a large smooth surface, 
the model being plumb; now draw the pencil a11 around the hull scribing the gore or 
water line, You will find the water or load line on the ship's print, the gore line 
you will have to determine, This line is usually about 6 of the widths of the sheath- 
ing above top of the keel. It can vary, due to the shape of the ship's bottom, sharp 
floored ships can have a slightly higher line and a flat floored ship a slightly 
lower line, Now these lines are established, make them durable; paint the ship above 
the water line, give the underbody, on the bare wood, a coating of hot beeswax, 
Scrape off the excess with a small stick of soft wood, The wex will serve both as a 


wood preservative and a slight adhesivo to help hold the copper strips in place until 
fastened, 


Copper plates were 14" x 4t, If the model is on a scale of 1:48 the plates can 
be cut to size, If the scale is 1: 96 it is advisable to lay strips of copper not 
over 6" long; if strips are longer there will be trouble where the bow and stern 
narrow, Copper 002" thick and 6" wide, in rolls, was available, maybe not now, 
Laying the copper in strips facilitates the handling of it. Lay the copper on 4 
sheot of glass, for a1: 96 scale lay out parallel lines 5/32" apart one way and 
1/2" apart at right angles, Score the lines LIGHTLY, Now cut the lines 5/32" apart 
while the copper is on the glass, with a sharp knife or razor blade, Be careful not 
to pucker the copper while cutting, use light pressure. The result will be a strip 
5/32" wide by 6" long, having the scores 1/2" apart, Scissors and photo knives don't 
work so well to cut this thin material, Cut up enough to complete the work, 


Now to copper the keel, this method can tw used, Lay out a strip 6" long, the 
width of the keel, twice its depth and enough on cach side for a lap and nailing 
> room, The stern piece will go on first, cut tho after end of the strip so when it 
is in place there will be a flap that can be folded across the sternpost from each 
side and the other strip can be folded up and serve as a finishing strip, Continue 
to the bow where a similar folding of the strip will be used, 


The keel coppered, start the 5/32"strips, Make a fold that will be enough 
across the sternpost for nailing, don't put any nails there now, that will come later 
when the finishing strip is put on, Smooth and press the strip into place, here it 
will be noticed how the wax helps hold the strip, This first strip will lap the 
keel strip just enough for nailing room, Lill or bank pins are suitable for fasten- 
ings, they should be brass, Cut these pins to a length of 1/8 or 3/16, whatever it 
is handy to work, Bore holes for the pins, One pin in the center of each scribed 
sheet and one at the intersection along where the sheet laps the lower strip, In 
each belt of strips keep the scribed lines uniform for neatness, When the stem is 
reached fold over just enough for nailing, no nails until the finishing strip goes 
on, ‘York from side to side, then you can keep the strips running even with each 
other, As the belts go on you will notice that a curve is developing where the cop- 
per leaves the deadwood and starts under the floor and where it comes up to the dead- 
wood forward, If the curve becomes so great that the strip cannot be worked into 
place use a shorter length, After the gore line has been met you will be away from 
the stern post until the belts fill out to the gore line, These belts that fill in 


will have a triangular corner projecting above the line, These corners can be cut 
off or left as the material is so thin, 


In laying the belts break joints, that is the score lines, like the joints in 
a brick wall, At all times nailing will be done only on the bottom edge until the 
a top finishing strip is put on, then there will be nails on both top and bottom edges, 
Only two nails to a sheet, this will be ample to hold the copper on, 


Above the gore line start folding the strips over the stern post and stem again. 
If a model has short wide ends there will develop quite another gore line at the load 


= 
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line; treat this the same as the lower line was, Put on the finishing belt along 
the load line, - nail top and bottom edges and the finishing strip on the stern 
post and stem and put a double row of nails on them, The rudder can be coppered 
with one piece, scribed and folded eround it with a finishing strip up the after ra 
edge, 


Fine sharp-toothed wheels are sometimes run over the backs of the sheets to 
press out nail heads, This process makes a feature of the nail heads, they become 
too prominent, like a deck laid with black glue between the joints, but use your 

own judgment, Adhesives have beon used to faston the copper on but they are not as 
satisfactory as nails, 


Speaking from the experience I have gained from coppering twelve model hulls, 
all 1/8" scale but one 1/4" and using copper .002" thick, I had best results from 
using bank, ribbon or Lill pins that had been cut to a convenient length. A hole 
slightly smaller than the pin was drilled into the wood, thru the copper, the pin 
started and either driven or pressed home, The head is far from scale so it was 
practically ground off with the small hand tool with a fine grit wheel, known as 
the Handy Grinder, with enough of the head left to hold the copper. This operation 
must be carefully performed and the grinding wheel kept on the nail head, if it 
Slips off it tears the thin copper, Practice on some scrap before starting on the 
hull. Be sure the hand is resting on the hull to steady it. 


Another method of applying fastenings has been advocated but I never had any 
success with it, viz: driving pins that had the heads cut off, the driving is sup- 
posed to form a slight burr to take the place of the nail head, Ordinarily soft 
wood is used for the hull and the pin does not drive hard enough to form a burr, 

I have tried to drive soft copper wire, short pieces, into mahogany and even under 
those conditions a burr would not form and the wire would bend over and spoil more 

plates than I damaged with the Handy Grindor, &® 


Chemicals can be used to put a patina on the copper, that is a matter of choice, 
not advisable if the model is to be handled, If tho copper is left alone it will 
develop its own colors, varying with the local climate, 


John J, Flynn 


Light Sails Occasionally Used 


"Moonsail"-— A small standard type square sail now and then set by clipper ship 
on the mainmast above the skysail, It set flying and headed just short of the truck 
being hoisted by a block lashed beneath the truck, "Moonrakcr"-— also called "sky- 
scraper" and the "Lord's Pocket Handkerchicf",. A triangular sail also seldom used, 
It had almost no gear and lashed to the truck and to the skysail or moonsail yard- 
arms, 

"Windsaver"-- a rectangular sail carried by the early Dutch and English revenue 
cuttors, It had a very long foot, a very short head and little height, being in cf- 
fect a long narrow razoe. It filled the space betwoen the main yard and the foot 
of the maintopsail, It had no sheets, Lashed to the main yardarms and sometimes 
all along the jackstay end hoisted to the main cap, so when set it hid the maintop 
from anyone looking aft. 


Old Nautical Terme- Now and then you hear of this rather puzzling old sea term, 
"Hoisting the sails to the ship's calendar", which is supposed to mean that they 
sail on @ previously announced date without any delay, Has any one any other or 
better explanation? -= From the "Shipmodeler", 


GUILD SLOP CHEST -- Copper and brass sheets for sheathing ship model hulls ,005" 
thick, sheet sizc 6" x 12" — 25¢ per sheet, postpaid, Minimum order $1,00, 
Thomas Hornsby, 537 Boyer Road, Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 
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LSTTERS TO THE SECRETARY 


From Captain Harry Daniol - 9/10/52 - Here in Montevideo wo had the unusual spec- 
tacle of two square riggers in port within a week, Last week the 4—mast barque 
PAMIR called for bunkers,- that sounds funny,- but she has a small diesel engine 
for use when needed, "our days ago the Italian schoolship AM@RICO VESPUCCI came 
in, and is still here, She is steel built after an old fashioned shape of hull, 
and rigged in a partly old fashioned style, with bowsprit, jib-boom, and flying 
jib-boom, Her tops are large with lubber holes, She has just as large a taper 
from lower yards to royals as an old square-rigger of the 1850's, and she isgood 
to look at. She has wire rigging set up with stretching screws, and an engine for 
entering and leaving port. She has plenty gilded scroll work and decoration at 
bow and stern, and a quarter gallery for the commander to walk on outside the stern, 
with doors leading to it from the cabin in the poop. She has some gear and gadgets 
which I do not know the use for, and her fore braces lead to the main top instead 
of down to deck, But she looks a fine and gallant ship, and should be a wonderful 
picture in full sail, 
Also from the Captain -= When in England this summer, in a little backwater in 
Cornwall, the old seaport of Saint Ives, I unearthed a private museum, kept by James 
Laity. He had it in three sections, marine, curios and pipes, The marine section 
contained a number of models which would delight many members of the Guild, includ- 
ing a ten-foot model of the old wooden line-of=-battleship BILLZROPHON, on which 
Napoleon surrendered to the British. 
Again from Captain Daniel -= I am keenly interested in John Lyman's list of American 
Square-riggers by Frank W, Thober, and my fervent prayer is that "Log Chips" will 
have no interruptions in publication, and that Thober will be able to produce all 
that John says he plans to do. It should be the most complete record of American 
square-riggers ever compiled. I scratched around in London and collected notes on 
some 400 American ships sold British in the 1860's and renamed, Such data is always 
useful, and so many shin's identities got lost when renamed way back in the 1860's 
when little or no record was kept of their original names, I have some notes of 
ships built in the States and sold to Germany and Norway, but I do not have their 
original names. Maybe they may come out in John Lyman's liste if he succeeds in 
completing the publication, 

I extracted data about some 2,500 U.S. built ships from an old register for 
1867 while in London, and many of them were built prior to 1859. Bit by bit I am 
collecting a lot of data about American square-riggers of the Golden Age of Sail, 


I wish I could get hold of a few more old conies of the Record and American — 
but they are as scarce as snowballs in hell, 


From Jay Williams- Revenue Cutters- I am most interested in the article "Revenue Cute 
ter Service" by John W. Parker, I have been most interested in models of these cut- 
ters and have made the HAMILTON, the MORRIS, and am now working on the TaNSY, Parti- 
cularly interesting is the comments of my fricnds who have seen these models: "Surely 
the extreme rake of the masts," they say "is exaggerated"? Those sharply raked masts, 
typical of the Baltimore Clippers, are striking, and are what give these revenue 
cutters thoir look of speed and dash, and make them abcut the most graceful of our 
nation's ships, Don't you agree? 
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Query No, 212 = Steam box = from John M, Minuse-- We all have hot water in our kit- 
chen taps up to the boiling point, Will somebody tell us how to make a steam box? 


Query No, 213 ~ Lines of the MCSHULU - from Mr. E. A. Petersen, 11531 Lewis St., 
Apt. D, Lynwood, California, Many years ago I served as able-bodied soaman in the 
four-masted bark MOSHULU ex KURT, I have many pictures of the MOSHULU and in recent 
years I have been trying to obtain her complete plans. Someone suggested a Harold 
A, Underhill, of Glasgow, Scotland, who informed me she was built in 1904 as the KURT 
by Wm, Hamilton & Co, of Port Glasgow, but all the old plans were destroyed during a 
paper salvage drive in the last war, He, himself, could not find any plans of the 
MOSHULU, However, he suggested writing the Nautical Research Guild and through the 
organization I might possibly find these plans, Any information that your organiza- 
tion can give me will be greatly appreciated, 


From minutes of the Washington Ship Model Society, Excerpts from letter written by 
Lt. Com, Goorge G, Davis (Washington Ship Model Society) now stationed at Bahrein 
Island, Persian Gulf to James Harbin, Jr,, Ships Clerk, (W.S.M.S.) N.R.G. Letter 
dated July 4, 1952: 

The Guerriere Club = "The article in Time Magazine mentioned a man who is the 
advisor to the Shaik, a Mr. Charles Dalrymple Belgrave, He is the interesting part 
of this story. One evening at dinner he mentioned that many of his ancestors had 
served in the Royal Navy, one of them was Cantain Dacres, I asked if he was the same 
one that was Captain of the GUSRRIERE in the action with the CONSTITUTION, The answer 
was in the affirmative and that he had some old correspondence on the subject, One 
of the most interesting letters was from Major-General Saumarez who was stationed at 
Quebec at the time of the action and was written to some relative of Captain Dacres 
in tngland- probably his Mother, At that time, Captain Dacres was about 25 according 
to my calculations, The letter described the action in some detail and gave such ex- 
planations as were vossible for the defeat, The principal reason being that the 
GUSRRIGRE was very short handed, that it was smaller than the CONSTITUTION and had 
less guns, It seems also that the GUERRIERE had quite a number of officers and men 
off of the ship at the time of action who were manning prizes, The letter continued 
in reporting Captain Dacres had been slightly wounded=not seriously~ and was receiv- 
ing very good attention at the hands of the rebels in Boston, 

Mr. Belgrave also had a copy of the London Gazette which carried a long article 
on the action including Captain Dacres! personal report to the Lords of the Admiralty. 
All in all, it made interesting reading and an enjoyable evening," 


Query No. 214 = from Washington Ship Model Society, James H, Harbin, Jr., Secretary, 
4110 Beale Street, Landover Hills, Md. = "Mr. Belgrave is interested to learn if 
there is a club in Boston (or elsewhere for that mattor) called the Guerriere Club. 
The members are supposed to be descendants of the crew of the CONSTITUTION during the 


action, He would be interested in contacting such members or answering any inquiries 
they might care to make," 


Query No. 215 = An old query which was not answered - by Douglas J, Miller, Can any 
one suggest where I can get some plans of early 18th Century merchantmen circa 1700- 
1750, I am interested in such types as Hagboats, Galleys, Snows, etc, 


From William D, Wilkinson, Secretary New York Group of the Guild-- I have been review- 


ing our meetings for the past two years and the members might be interested in a sum- 
mary of our activities: 


Marine Artist Charles Robert Patterson 

Book Collecting Albert 4%, Parsons, N.R.G. 
Specific Research John M. Minuse, N.R.G. & 
Museum Trip Marine Museum of the City of New York 

Marine Photography Wm. F. G, Bell, N.R.G. 

Ship Models Charles G. Davis 


very Member Meeting All hands brought material to display and discuss 
Research on History Howard I, Chapolle, N.R.G. 
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ANSWARS TO QUERIES 


FAIR AMERICAN, A Revolutionary privateer called FAIR AMURICAN was owned by John 
& Langdon of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Langdon was a prominent man, a large investor 
in privateers, and a member of the Naval Committee of Congress, Perhaps Portsmouth 
may have some date on this vessel, -- From Winthrop Pratt, Jr, 
Answer to Query No. 207 = of Norman St, Landau, by Winthrop Pratt, Jr., "Painted 
Sails", For books which include data on this subject, I suggest the following: 
(1) Torr, Cecil, ANCIZNT SHIPS, London, Cambridge University Press, 1895. 
(2) Clark, Arthur H., TES CLIPPER SHIP SRA, New York, Putnam's, 1910, 
(3) Chapelle, Howard I, THE BALTIMOR® CLIPPR, Salem, Marine Research Society, 1930. 
(4) Robinson and Dow, SAILING SHIPS OF NEW INGLAND, Series I, II and III, Salem. 
Published by the Marine Research Society, 1922, 1924 and 1928, 
(5) Mathews, AIMRICAN MERCHANT SHIPS, Series I and II. Marine Research Socicty, 
1930 and 1932, 
, Answor to Query No, 205 = of Winston Langdon, by John Lyman-- FLYING CHILDERS-- The 
‘ originel FLYING CHILDERS was a racehorse of around 1720, founder of the hackney 
breed; hence it was not uncommon to run across shins with the same name, The Tasman- 
ian whaler was built at Hobart by John Watson in 1846, 
Answer to Query No. 179 = of Roy Rogers, by Ronald R. Moore = A Ship Photo Source-- 
The collection of photos of West & Son, Southsea is now owned by Beken & Son, Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, England, 9" x 11" photos cost 4/6 or about 60¢ American money, An- 
other photographer over there mmght be William Kirk & Sons, also of Cowes, 
From Mehrel Shank - The FRAM = There have been several queries about this famous 
vessel, A letter to Fram Committee, Framhuset, Bygdoy, Oslo, Norway, may bring some 
information, The FRAM with all her equipment is there, 


INTRODUCING NEW MOMBERS 


Stephen James Harris, 1139 Geary Street, San Francisco, California, Recommended by 
Captain Leighton Robinson, Captain Harris says that he went to sea for 50 years, as 
sailor, 3rd, 2nd, lst, Officer and Captain, in sail and steam, (The introduction 
of new members is always interesting, and it is regretted that many of our new men- 
bers do not tell us more of their nautical interests and experiences, The exper- 
iences of Captain Harris would no doubt fill a big book. ) 


Thomas Patrick Boyd, Albert Building, San Rafael, California, Owner and master of 
several yachts, sailing around the Bay of San Francisco, Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers, sloughs and tributaries every year. Cruises to coastwise ports of California 
and Catalina Island, Member of the Marin Yacht Club, San Rafael and Corinthian Yacht 
Club, Tiburon, Former Vice Commodore of the SAN FRANCISCO YACHT CIUB, Belvedere, 
owner of the Aux'y staysail schooner ZITA 2 of San Francisco. Recent month cruise 
during July to Steamboat Slough with crew of San Rafael Sea Scout Ship WINARD. Mr, 
Boyd was introduced to the Guild by Captain Robinson, 


Captain Kristen Ahnfelt Persen, 308 Third Street, Sausalito, California, "My nautical 

interests are of the American Clipper Ships and particular emphasis on the China 
Clipvers. Regarding my experiences, I served before the mast and as an officer in 

, sailing ships LOCH CARRON and SCOTTISH LOCHS, I hold a Norwegian Chief Mate's li- 

cense in sailing ships and Master's license in Steam, 


Marshall Coburn Harger, Chief Quartermaster U.S.N. 364 So. Winooski Ave., Rutland, 
Vt. "Once a cadet on the Massachusetts State Nautical Schoolship NANTUCKET, a bark- 
rigged vesscl, and a ship that gave me actual experience in square-rigged sail. Sail- 
ing ships have always held a fascinating interest to me, Inmy spare time, I build 
models, out of balsa wood, and work from keel up through proper framing of the hull 
and related structure." Mehrel Shank introduces Mr. Harger to the Guild. 


William H,. Young, King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Massachusetts, Mr. Young's nautical 
interests may be told very briefly, taking them from his application: "Almost any- 
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thing to do with early shipping, I really know nothing about the present day", But 

we are informed by William D, Wilkinson, Secretary of the Guild New York Group, who 
introduces Mr, Young, that he has a wonderful collection of ship models and an ex= 
tensive nautical library. * 


Richard Orr, 62 Washington St,, North Easton, Massachusetts, "I am interested in 
whalers and local types of fishermen, etc, Also naval vessels and Privateers of the 
Revolution and War of 1812." We learn more about Mr. Orr and his models from his 
letter which says: "I have been away from professional ship model building for some 
time, due to ill health, I find myself back at it again trying to pick up where I 
left off. For the past three years I have done considerable ship painting in spare 
time with some success, I had quite a lot to do with models cf the Lake Champlain 
fleet. Kenneth Roberts purchased a model of the WASHINGTON galley and gave it to 
Dartmouth College along with his notes on his book, Lines of the FLYING FISH~ "a 
find"- Hope someone does something with them, I am going to make a half model of her 


Dr, Ethan Allen Petersen, 11531 Lewis Street, Apt. D., Lynwood, California, "Uvery- 
thing and anything having to do with ships and the sea, I shipped before the mast 
on the 4—mast bark MOSHULU - Captain Parker- out of San Francisco 1919-20, We were 
surprised to learn there were Chinese Junks built in California. My wife and I 
sailed the 36-foot Chinese Junk "HUMMEL HUMMEL" across the North Pacific in 1937, 
then we sailed to South America» and westward across the South Pacific to New Guinea- 
17,000 miles around the Pacific by junk, Our book titled "Hummel Hummel Around the 
Pacific", published by Vantage Press, will be out this month, I am a member of the 
Los Angeles Adventurers Club, I hove some one can help me get the lines of the 
MOSHUIU, 


GAM CHAIR 


Notify us of your change of address.... All new members are given, with their 7 
first year's dues,all back issues for the current year- this will continue- this 
makes all dues payable January first of each year.... Fred Manning said that it took 
90 hours to copper half of his CUTTY SARK- but he says it is worth it and is so real. 
istic, = he will not go back to copper paint...John Lang, of Somerset, England, wrot: 
that he has a new member for the Guild, and that he is going to marry the girl.... 
One never knows where a ship modeler's fancy will lead him when he picks out his 
next ship.... Harry Urskine says, "reading the interesting stuff in the Journal for 
ship modelers, makes me feel like cutting down a pine, sharpening my -second best 
carving knife and whittling me out a model of the POLLY.... Your interest in ship 
making will not last unless you back it up with some serious nautical research,.... 
If we had timc, we would sit down and write some members that they are acting like 
subscribers and not members and ask them to send us some material for the Journal-- 
Speaking of time, we will come to your letter soon.... Here is a good one= Dr, %than 
Allen Petersen, our new member, wrote Harold A, Underhill for information on the 
MOSHULU- Mr. Underhill refers him to the Guild- and Dr. Petersen lives within 6 mile: 
of the Guild's office.... Last month we had four letters in one mail- from Tasmania, 
Germany, South Africa and England, and the next day, one from Honolulu-- as Tom 
Hornsby says, "The Guild is getting around".... Bob Applebee will soon give up the 
ole hoe he has had all summer - He has laid out a lot of work for fall and winter : 
on his ship records of Maine,... and speaking of the picnic down Frenchman's Bay, 
Mrs, Caldwell, - what is a Bean Cod, anyway?.... We are running short on Queries 
and answers,... John R. Schurer, Jr. is with the army in Korea and has found a buddy 
who also makes ship models- when‘e's home,... John Parker, our youngest member, age 
14, has exchanged letters with our oldest member, “Iphraim Foster Tway, age 94— John 
wrote the fine article "Revenue Cutter Service" in our August issue.... Mehrel Shank 
has kindly given a list of 32 museums and other institutions in Great Britain contain 
ing ship model displays, which will be sent to the members intorested, 


Harry D, Hamilton 


Date of Mailing - 10/11/52. 
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